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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department op the Interior, 

Office of Education, 

' Washington, D. C., 1931 . 

Sir: Improvement in country schools is greatly to be desired. Procedures used 
in one State to accelerate progress are of interest to those confronted with similar 
education in other States. A recent bulletin of this office, Supervision and Rural 
School Improvement, presents information concerning progress ma<fc in j num- 
ber of States and counties in which local supervisors ass lit county superintendents 
along this line. In conference with State departments of education, your Com- 
missioner discovered that in Minnesota, Missouri, and North Dakota the State 
superintendents’ itaffs and in Idaho the State normal school staffs have carried on 
during the paA few years programs for the improvement of rural school initruc- 
non which, while differing widely from plans used in some States in which local 
supervisors are employed, have met with a high degree of success in the States 
concerned. Accordingly, I requeued Miss Annie Reynolds, associate specialist 
in school supervision in this office, to make a tftudy of these programs. This 
manuscript is the result of the ftudy. I recommend its publication as a bulletin 
of this office. 

Respectfully submitted. 


The Secretary of the Interior. 


Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 


FOREWORD 


The purpose of this bulletin is to present information relating to State pro 
grams for the improvement of rural school in&ruction in four States. The etfo 
cational background conditioning the development of the plans and the point 
of view held by the State education officials responsible for such developtnenl 
in the respective States have differed considerably. There are, however, so manj 
points of resemblance in these and other matters that it has proved feasible tt 
organize the information relating to each of the four States along similar lines. 

In the account of the program in each State, attention is devoted to its hiAori 
cal development, to its admin i&ration at the present time, and to activities ofl 
the education officials to whom is entruAed its execution. Each account closd 
with a brief summary of achievements to date. Under the admini&ration of tfd 
program at the present time, provisions contributory to its success, incln diJ 
legal, personnel, financial, and others relating to annual arrangements prior tt 
the beginning of field work, are discussed. Under activities, the chief topia 
considered are individual conferences, school visitation, teachers’ meetings, offia 
duties, follow'up work, school inspection, school board conventions, and com 
munity work. 

The relative amount of space given to the respective items enumerated above 
in the following presentation of State programs varies considerably. This is du 
m large measure to the comparative significance attached to these various spedfi 
features in the State programs considered. In one State, for inAance, a certan 
activity may receive considerable emphasis; in another State no information, a 
at most very little, is available concerning efforts made along lines indicated bj 
the activity; in the third case, available information indicates that educatkx 
officers employed to carry out the State program are directed to spend no tunc 
or effort upon the activity. Under these circumstances the activity in queAioc 
is discussed at some length, quickly passed over, or omitted altogether in the 
following presentation. It is thus evident that the viewpoint of resjxraaibk 
State officials is rightly one of the chief factors determining the scope and con ten 
of the four sections devoted to State programs in this bulletin. The informa twe 
is based upon the following, among other sources: Individual conferences an 
correspondence with State education officials, their published reports, and copie 
of circular letters and other materials distributed by them. Every effort has beo 
made to picture the situation as objectively as possible. 
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IERTAIN STATE PROGRAMS FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 


The Minnesota Program 

Historical development . — Prior to 1918 teachers' institutes ir. Minnesota were 
the inspirational, heterogeneous type which prevailed in the majority of States 
r some years after the turn of the century. In 1918 a new type of institute was 
tiated. Since that date iniitute work in Minnesota has been planned, directed, 
nd financed by the State department of education. From 1918 to 1925 institute 
n&rudors were recruited from the State teachers colleges.' These institutions 
eleased their heads of rural education for the fall term of each year to serve under 
leadership of the State in&itute director (a member of the State department of 
duration Staff) as conductors of in&itutea. The institute conductors were 
ssi&ed by experienced teachers chose# froqjs various sources. The institute &aff 
jradually increased in size until in the fall of 1921 it consisted of 12 regular 
n&itute conductors and 4 part-time assi&ants. The in&itute program generally 
overed a school week of five days and consi&ed of talks, discussions, demon&ra- 
ion teaching, and a presentation of exhibits of helpful materials of in&ruddon. 
order to plan the fall program, the State commissioner of education followed 
pradice of calling a conference of all in&itute in&rutors during the last week 
>f Augu&. Attendance of teachers at the in&itutes was compulsory unless they 
we re excused by the county superintendent. If schools had opened before the 
n&itutes were held, the local school boards were required by law to pay 
eachers’ salaries for die time they were in attendance. 

Many features of the work thus briefly presented have continued in farce. 
Experience, however, demonstrated that the plan included certain major defeds. 
rhere was no provision for dired con tad on the part of in&itute in&rudors with 
be class work of teachers as a basis for in&itute in&rudiocL Certain school 
boards objeded to paying a week's salary to absent teachers. Rural education 
nurses in State teachers colleges suffered through the absence of rural education 
department heads for three months annually. By 1925 the time for reorganization 
lad come. 

Administration in use «t the present time . — The following paragraphs contain 
don indicating the legal basis, the in&itute personnel, the adequate 
ncing, and the careful preliminary arrangements upon which the present 
in&itute program rc&a. 
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Largely through the efforts of the State commissioner of education the legist 
ture of 1925 made provision for the reorganization of teachers' institutes through 
the enadmeat of a law which included the following sections: 

The Scats commiMtooer of educatfto shall provide for teachers' institutes in the several count® 
of the State for the profexnom] inAnxtioc ind training of tochers. He shall designate the county 
or counties far which such institutes ire to be held, and the times and places of boldine the same, ad 
shall employ inftnidors and ledums therefor. Each institute shall continue for not to exceed ou 
week. In the discretion of the cnmn riM o ocr and in coopbation with the county superintendent 4 
schools, institute intruders may visit schools in the county for not to exceed four days in coon* 
tion with any institute. ... 

It ■hall be the duty of every t e a cher in an ungraded elementary tchooi in the county to attt&d 
such institute during it* entire duration, unleaa ex c ua ed by the county aupexintendeat fee miy 
Every teacher who ha* been in attendance at auch inAitute shall receive from the county auper^ 
tendent a certificate indicating the day* attended, which, when presented to the clerk of the school 
diArid in which the teacher is employed, ahall entitle the teacher to full pay for the time her schod 
has been closed on account of actual attendance at such inAitute. 

In accordance with the responsibility delegated to him by this law, the State 
commissioner of education, prior to the 1925 institute season, solved the personnel 
problem by appointing three wofaen to serve as inAitute inArudors during i 
lOmontha' year. Each held a master’s degree in education, had a wide range cf 
experience extending from rural school teaching to the training of prospective 
rural teachers in Minnesota inAitutions, and possessed to a marked degree the 
ability to cooperate with others and to initiate procedures adapted to win the 
cooperation of others. Fortunately for the success of the plan, these original 
appointees have continued to serve to date. By 1929 the demand for institute 
* ®ervice had increased to such an extent that a fourth institute instructor wai 
added to the Aaff. 

Undoubtedly one of the elements of Strength in the Minnesota plan is found in 
the Staff organization! within the State department of education itself. The same 
person has continued in charge of inAitute work for a decade or since 1920. 
This official is thoroughly acquainted with Minnesota rural educational condi- 
tions based on several years’ experience as county superintendent, as institute 
instructor, and as member of the State department of education. She instructs in i 
certain number of institutes and conducts several conferences of institute 
inAructors each year. She carries on considerable correspondence with county 
superintendents relating to inAitute work and receives from each a report of the 
activities carried on during the week spent by the inAitute inArudoc in the county. 

The State department of education assumes almost the entire expense of teach' 
ers’ inAitutes. Services of the inAitute instructors are given by the State to all 
county superintendents requesting them. The only coA to the counties is that 
of local arrangements, a minor item. 

Work of inAitute inArodors includes two field periods and two office periods. 
The firA field period extends from early September to die middle of December. 
From 50 to 60 of the 84 counties in Minnesota receive the benefit of this service 
during this time. The second field period extends from February to the firA d 
May. During the latter period institutes are held in moA of the counties which 
it was impossible to include in the earlier period, and follow'up work is carried 
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in a number of count** visited during the fell. Preliminary plans for fall 
inAitutes are initiated each year in July by the State inAitute direAor who sends 
i circular letter to all county superintendents asking than to 611 out and return 
n inclosed inAitute requisition form. County superintendents respond to the 
equeA promptly. In felling out this form they give their fir* and second choice 
if preferred dates f or inftitutes, *ate whe thw or not they wish to have the 
infinite inArudtor spend some time in school visitation with them, and indicate 
the place at which they would like to have the inAitute held. They also suggest 
the type of assurance they desire in connection with the infinite and school 
visitation. The inAitute dire&or, in completing her plans, meets the wishes of 
county superintendents so far as is possible along the above lines. Necessary 
eadjuAments are made in dates. Early in September she diAributes' to county 
uperintendents the permanent schedule, including the list of counties with date 
ind name of institute inArudor assigned to each, up to the middle of December, 
in order that superintendents may make necessary local arrangements. 

Following the diAnbutioo of the schedule the State institute dire<tor and the 
four inAitute inAructors hold a conference at the State department of education. 
Frequently other members of the State department of education attend and par* 
ticipate in certain sessions. Together they discuss plana, and the wishes of 
countyrsupaintendents and details of the work to be done, Following the 
conference, each institute inArudor goes to the county assigned ha for the 
fir* week's work, and the institute program is under way. A similar proce- 
dure governs arrangements for inAitutes held during the second inAitute period, 
February, March, and April. Effort is made to equalize inAitute opportunities! 
Counties obliged to wait for the second institute period one year are, if possible, 
issigned inAitutes during the fir* period the following year. 

Activities of iitlftitute mftrudtori, — Activities of inAitute inArudors in Min- 
nesota, as described in this bulletin, include individ' il conferences, school visi- 
tation, teachers* meetings, office duties, and community work. 

Upon arrival at the county seat the inAitute inArudtor con fas with the county 
superintendent at his office, or while driving to the various schools, concerning 
his plans for school visitation and the teachers’ inAitute. The institute inArudtor 
assiAs in selecting types of rural schools and teachers to visit ^pd special points 
to check during classroom observation. Upon requeA she advises the county 
superintendent concerning such items as textbooks hrlpful in specific fields, plans 
for teachers’ Aody groups, and various matters relating to the polities of the 
State department. s' 

If the weather is bad, or if any other local condition seems to militate againA 
school visitation, the inAitute inArudor and the county superintendent spend 
the days preceding the inAitute in conference at the county superintendent’s 
office. They consider the condition of schools with reference to inArudtion pro- 
vided, types of teachers likely to need most help, and the like. Generally, how- 
ever, inAitute inArudtors spend from one to foqr days in a county visiting 
*chooU, observing the work of an average oTFoOrniral teachers daily. 

A quick overview of the school'* achievement it taken by the institute instructor, who looks at 
ths teacher's daily program and pba, blackboard assignment*, scat work, tarts, library, and other 
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equipment. She checks the grade placement of subject matter in order to ascertain whether i 
teacher is following the outlines of the State elementary curriculum. She observes regular i 
or ask* the teacher to present some work she has been doing in the subjects to be discussed at t 
institute. These observations often result in a request that the teacher report at the institute c 
some especially helpful teaching activity. After the observation, the teacher confers with i 
in&itute mSructor on any problem which may arise. Suggestions given are of a constructive < 
abter, and great care is taken to leave the teacher Stimulated and eager to try out new plana. 

The visits are kept on a friendly, cooperative basis. A return visit is made 
certain counties three or more months subsequent to the time of the fir* 

In the limited number of counties to which they ace able to return in the s] 
institute instructors check on the results of school visitation and institute 
of ’Che fell and, in cooperation with the county superintendent, plin types 
remedial measures apparently needed. 

In connection with school visitation, institute inftrudors each year make a 1 
special dtudy of some selected phase of school work. In this way they ha vc &u 
intensively the spelling achievement in 20 counties, reading achievement baaed) 
on Thorndike and McCall reading te&a in 12 counties, and in a more general wa; 
the age-grade progress, ftandards of housekeeping, self-rating of teachers, con 
of rural school libraries and pupils’ use of library boob, errors in English baaed 
informal and standardized te&s, and textboob and references used in geography.) 
Such Studies, combined with school visitation, have proved, valuable in enablii 
m&itute intruders to assiA county superintendents, to solve their special 
lems and to plan and carry out county supervision programs. 

A county-wide teachers’ meeting (always called a teachers’ infinite 
Minnesota) closes the Week. In order to provide for forward-looking, syAemati 
in&rudtion, a 5-year institute program (designed to cover the teaching of the several I 
elementary school subjedts as outlined in the Minnesota curriculum for elemen- 
tary schools has been developed. Improvement in teaching certa^subjeds 
(known as “constants”) is stressed each year throughout the State a^ndicated 
below: \ 

In 1928-29, reading, language; 1929-30, hiAory, citizenship; 1930-31, geogra- 
phy, environment, induAnal arts ; 193 1-32, arithmeticfnealth education ; 1932-33, 
English, spelling, writing. 

The following outline of the points emphasised in history and citizenship in 

1929-30 illuArate the plan: 

* > 

1 . Reading abilities essential for the com pr eh e n sio n of history; location and selection of materials; 
knowledge of history vocabulary; effective Study habits. 

2. Objective* in teaching history. 

3. Organization, aims, content, and Standards of achievement of history teaching for primary, 
intermediate, and upper grades, according to the curriculum far elementary schools. 

4. Demonstration* to illustrate lesson types. The instructor of the local highvehool trainiri 
^department using her own Students, or an elementary teacher using sixth-pade pupils, demoostrai 

a gx»d method of teaching how the spirit of adventure developed by the CnisacViStiniulated 
in travel and trade. The institute inStrudor using the teachers present u a class gave a 
lesson oriThe Caribbean policy of the United States. This lafter lesson fitted into the Study of 
United States as a world power, as outlined in the curriculum, fta choice enabled the 
instructor to bring home to. teachers the necessity of keeping themselves informed on current 
• transpiring in Osribbe^znuattJtrierin order to teach the subject of the United States as a world 
power effectively. Jf / , *** 



5. Organiation, aima. content, and ftandarda of achievement of citizenship teaching for primary, 
ntermediate, and upper grade*. 

A 

In addition to the curriculum conAants, institute inArudors include certain 
enables, such as problems growing out of teachers’ needs as revealed by them' 
elves, by superintendents, or through the institute inArudor's observation of 
:lassroom work, and units used as a follow'up of the inAitute work of previous 
rears. Variables discussed at inAitutes during 1929-30 included principles 
jnderlying the organization df daily rural school programs, the teaching of pri' 
nary reading and related seat wore, diagnoAic and remedial teaching of inter' 
nediate and upper grad* reading, and the teaching (^ideals through the Audy 
Df biography. 

The quantity of illustrative materials carried by Minnesota inAitute inAruc- 
tors and the use to which they are put conAitute a rather unique feature. The 
materials are exhibited in a conspicuous place hi the institute assembly room in 
Drder that teachers may have an opportunity at the social and recreational periods 
included in each halfday session to examine them. They include maps, charts, 
iidures, pamphlets, and library book^vfor reference readings on the subjects 
iresented for the year. 

The county superintendent has two periods a dry allotted to him. During the 
firA period he presents local plans and problems; during the second period, per- 
wns employed in furthering progress along lines intimately related to rural edu- 
cation, such as the county nurse, aunty agricultural agent, and Red Cross 
workers, frequently present their programs to the inAitute. 

Every effort is ma dt to secure and to increase the participation of teachers in 
round table reports, general discussions, short physical activity periods, opening 
exercises, and demonArations. 

In gaining new insights into the supervisory possibilities connected with school 
visitation and teachers’ meetings, inAitute in&rudors receive much assistance 
from, county superintendents. They syAematically seek from these officials in- 
formation designate facilitate improvement in these two supervisory agencies. 
They confer with superintendents informally and consult the reports these 
officials furnish the State inAitute direAor. In these reports superintendents offer 
suggestions for the work of the ensuing year, state along what specific lines the 
inAitute has been moA helpful, and indicate bow, in their opinion, the work 
offered could be Arengthened. 

Below is an outline of a typical 2-day inAitute program used in the fall of 1930: 

First Dat 

MORNING SESSION 

Opening rxercue*.— DemonArationt of activities supplementing regular ichool wbjtdt 
}{cw viewpoint in geography . — Pretented by the inAitute instructor. 

Short adivity period — Ptyrical etetdaes given by member of group. (Repeated at afternoon 

Development kwon on nrifip and ramfaJl— Demonstrated by inAitute intruder uamg teacher* 

present far her due. 

Rozm. — (G iven during both morning and afternoon aeasioaa both days.) 

County tupmnUnint ' a period. — Pteaentatioo of local plana and program 
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AFTERNOON SBttlON < 

Travel taU(s by teachers.— Account* of vacation trip# helpful in vitaliiing^ography teaching. . 
Demonstration lesson: A Study of the Stars. — Higb^chool training departaenf^inAructor uM 
student®. 

Round table.— Teachers' accounts of actual achievements in teaching geography and nature tody. I 
County superintendent's period — Addresses by outside speakers. 

Second Day 

HORNING SESSION 

Opening exercises. 

Socializing reading activities. — Follow-up talk based on the previous year’s work on teaching upper I 
grade reading presented by institute inArutfor 

Primary language unit. — A discussion of correlations possible between social Studies and langmgl 
in second and third grades. I 

County superintendent's period. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Demonstration language lesson. — To illustrate correlations. Topic, 'The Firtt Weaver.** 
Suggested activities m fifth and sixth grade social Studies. — Correlations between the teaching at I 
Minnesota hiAory and geography outlined. Use of informal obje&ive sixth-grade history tdtil 
explained. 

Results of State board examinations. — A diagnosis of typical errors made by pupils in reading,! 

history, and geography, and sugge&ions for remedial teaching. 

Standards xrf beauty in the classroom. — Project to be carried on throughout the school year by run! I 
school teachers and pupils, based on Design in the Schoolroom outlined in the State curriculum. 1 

i • 

It will be noted that the foregoing program includes a demonstration lesson I 
by a high-school training department indrudor and du dents. It may'Eea3(ted| 
that in order to underhand the type and scope of preparation which prospective 
rural teachers receive the institute daff keeps in close touch with all teacher- 
training institutions of the State. 

In addition to the two field periods the institute indrudors' year includes two 
office periods. The fird extends from the middle of December through January; 
the second includes the months of May and June. During the fird period plans 
are made for inditutes in counties not visited to date during the current school 
year, and for follow-up work in counties to which indrudors will return for 
this purpose. Inditute indrudors devote the month of May to a review of wort 
accomplished during the year, to the formulation of dudies made, and to the 
organization of information to be used the next year in connedion with insti- 
tutes. They prepare materials containing results of various dudies useful in 
supplementing the curriculum 'for didribution to teachers in printed form. 
Teachers are especially intereded in consulting and using the information thus 
collected subsequent to having their attention called to it during inditute week. 
During the month of June inditute indrudors give considerable time and dudy 
to the results of the State board examinations which eighth-grade rural school 
pupils throughout the State write in the spring. The inditute, indrudors deter- 
mine from their dudy of $he examination papers which pupils have met the 
tondards edablished for completion of the work of the elementary grades, la 


1 — 

addition* tfieae officials go over the papers carefully in order to ascertain weak' 
nesses in the teaching of these pupils. Deficiencies common to many papers are 
outlined for the purpose of planning remedial measures to prevent their recur' 
rcnce during the following year. 

Community work, the activity enumerated fifth and laf in the lif of activities 
of inf itute infrudors, plays a minor role in the Minnesota program. Partici- 
pation in immunity meetings occupies but little of infitute infrudors time. 
Occasionally they deliver evening addresses at meetings of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and similar organizations. 

As infitute infrudors are employed for 10 months a year, they are free during 
the s ummer to ref, travel, fudy, teach in summer schools within or without 
the State, or participate in various types of educational programs. They have 
put these opportunities to such good use that it may safely be said that the 
summer-time adivities of Minnesota institute infrudot# have greatly broadened 
their own educational viewpoints and have helped to raise the Standard of rural 
schoql instruction in several other States. 

Summary. — The following summary calls attention to the effect of the Minne- 
sota State program for the improvement of rural school infraction upon county 
superintendents, rural school teachers, and the curriculum; and the part played 
in the development of the program by its organization and execution and by the 
personnel responsible therefor. 

1. County superintendents and teachers show an increasing demand for and 
appreciation of teachers’ inf itutes. 

The authority toVequef an institute has been left to county superintendents 
in Minnesota. Infitutes are never obligatory. The value placed upon them by 
CDunty superintendents is indicated by the faCt thit 92 were held during the 
school year 1928-29; 106 during 1929-30. 

2. Infinite work in Minnesota is truly a form of in-service training for county 
superintendents as well as teachers. 

County superintendents lifening to and participating m conferences held with 
individual teachers following school visitation learn much from the infinite 
infnidor’s comments and questions concerning supervisory objectives and 
techniques. 

3. Infinite instructors keep confantly in mind the use made by county 
superintendents and teachers of the State elementary curriculum. 

They use all available opportunities to interpret and enrich the Minnesota 
curriculum for elementary schools and to aid rural teachers in adapting and using 
it effectively. They have thus brought home to superintendents the fad that 
participation in curriculum making is a significant fa dor in rural school supervision. 

4. The Minnesota inAitute program seems admirably adapted to show possi- 
bilities that inhere in a concentrated, centralized attack upon the problem of rural 
school improvement by a very limited personnel. 

Considerable improvement of rural school infrudkm has been achieved in 
Minnesota through careful organization of effort. This includes plans for a long- 
term program, intelligent execution and checking of the program year by year. 
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securing the active cooperation of county superintendents and teachers, and 
entrusting the work chiefly to five State education ofliciaU admirably fit te d b j 
temperament, physical vigor, experience, and extended academir and professions] 
education to do the work assigned to them’. 


The Missouri Program 

Historical development.— Prior to the initiation of the special plans used in 
Missouri at the present time, by means of which the State department of educa 
bon cooperates with county superintendents in the improvement of rural school 
inAruction, State education officials gave superintendents little help except that 
rendered in connection with the 2-day meetings made mandatory under the 
provisions of the county superintendent law in 1909. 

This law provided, among other things, that “the county superintendent shafl 
hold annually not fewer than six public meetings at different points in the county 
for the purpose of discussing educational queAions * * * counsel with teachers 
and school officers, and promote the cause of education among the people. Ore 
of these meetings shall be held at the county seat juA prior to the opening of the 
fall term of school and shall be of two days’ duration.** As mo& schools in the 
State opened in the early part of September the meetings held “juA prior to 
the opening" came to be known as “AuguA plan meetings." The term has per- 
siAed and is in use throughout the State at the present time. It will, therefore, 
be used in this bulletin to designate these particular meetings'. 

Frequently the program was almoA entirely in the hands of the county super' 
intendent, who occupied a good share of the program time with adminiArativt 
details relating to the management of the schools during the ensuing term. Pro 
gressive superintendents formed the habit of turning to the State department of 
education and to State higher in&mitions of learning for help. They asked the 
State superintendent of public schools for suggeAions as to appropriate program 
topics. They invited State education officials to attend and participate in the 
program. The amount of help available from this source would have been 
extremely limited if superintendents had been compelled to depend on the assiA 
ance rendered by the State rural school inspector, for some years the only member 
of the Aaff especially concerned with rural schools. There were, however, two 
State high 'school inspectors and they also were sent by the chief State education 
officer to participate in the AuguA plan matings, in response to county superin- 
tendents’ requeAs forassiAance. Members of the faculties of the State university 
and the State teachers colleges rendered some service in connection with these 
matings. Superintendents occasionally employed well-known out-of-State edu- 
cators to help. But in many cases, through choice or necessity, they relied solely 
upon their own efforts. Thus the meetings varied greatly in content, procedure, 
and effectiveness in the several counties. 

Two-day meetings, no matter what their objectives, personnel, or at tainmen ts, 
are totally inadequate to the task of improving rural school inAruction unless 
reenforced by a series of supervisory activities extending throughout the year. 
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By 1923 this inadequacy was fully appreciated. During that year the scant atten- 
tkm hitherto given to the betterment of rural school indrudion by the Missouri 
State Department of Education gave place to a forward-looking, well- 

organized plan. t 

Admtmitratum m use at the present time. — The program in use at the present 
ume had its rise in a broad interpretation of the section of the school laws of 
Missouri which defines the powers of the State superintendent as follows: 

The State superintendent «hall have power in poison or by deputy to visit and inspe& schools 
and make, suggestions in regard to the subjeA matter and methods of inAnniico offered * 

He shall have power to attend and utift in meetings of teachers, directors, or patrons, and in every 
way to elevate the Standard and efficiency of the instruction given in the public schools of the Sate. 

The following datement found in the report of the State superintendent of 
public schools of Missouri for 1923 indicates that rural school supervision of a 
new order began that year. The superintendent dates: 

The department now has a rural supervisor in each teachers college diAriA with headquarters at 
the college town. The work of these supervisors is to help the county superintendent* in group 
and community meetings, to inspect rural schools, etc. 

The personnel of the State supervisory group has varied year by year since 
1923 in composition and in numbers. At the present time there are several super- 
visors attached to State teachers colleges but employed to assist in carrying out 
the State supervisory program, and six didrid supervisors, three men and three 
women, attached diredly to the office of the State superintendent of public schools . 

The practice of delegating State high-school supervisors to assid in the condud 
of Augud plan meetings, referred to above, is dill followed so that during 
approximately three weeks of the late summer the supervisory group assigned to 
the improvement of rural school indrudion is considerably increased in numbers. 1 

Didrid supervisors are recruited from among the county superintendents 
or high-school teacher-training indrudors. They are employed for 12 months 
annually, but are given opportunity to attend summer school if they so desire. 
It is the custom also to give them, in common with other State employees, an 
annual vacation approximately two weeks in length. In 1927 a member of the 
State supervisory daff with three years’ experience as didrid supervisor was 
appointed State diredor of rural school supervision. In addition to the perform- 
ance of many duties similar to those delegated to didrid supervisors and discussed 
in the following paragraphs, certain other’ duties are delegated to the State 
diredor. She assids county superintendents on. call, helps didrid supervisors 
organize their work, and ads as a consol tant to whom they refer problems on 
which they need advice. 

At lead two meetings of didrid supervisors are held annually under the leader- 
ship of the State diredor, one during the spring months, the other during Augud. 
At the spring meeting the supervisory group formula tes^tentarively the State 

1 The term "if rr^r" f of ""to^edor** for the cftcafa in tfa r State deg u r fwnl of education co n c erod with high 
rVH sad rani mrbn4 improvement appears for the hr* time in the dfhtrfir* fiW) report of tte Public School! of the 
State of Mireouri. It wm e*kkndy adopttd a* a more fata* designtfiarv for that cAcfclj and doetnot denote any anted 
change in duck*. Except for the r r f'^r*** on ptp 1 *‘eupernicr~ it uaed throughout that bulletin in order to i*aU 
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supervisory program for the ensuing year prior to submitting it to the county 
superintendents who meet a little later in a tote-wide conference. At the August 
meeting supervisors discuss and revise the tentative supervisory program, 
especially as it relates to AuguA plan' meetings and demonstration meetings, in 
the light of suggestions received 'from county superintendents and of their own 
further Study of the program following the spring meeting. They make all 
necessary arrangements for the effedive functioning of the program, realizing 
that during the months they are in the field there will be few opportunities 
for similar conferences. 

The cod to the State of rural-school supervision as carried on by didrid 
supervisors is included in biennial legislative appropriations for cod of main , 
tenance of the office of the State superintendent of public schools. The legisla- 
ture grants these appropriations under the provisions of the law referred to 
above. The expense to be met by the State is reduced somewhat through the 
fad that transportation expenses of diArid sup^visors are taken care of by 
county superintendents except expenses incurred by them and by high-school 
supervisors in connection with Auguft plan meetings. These are met by the 
State. 


Adivitjej of diftriH supervisors . — Supervision as sponsored by the Missouri 
State Department of Education is concerned to a limited extent with individual 
conferences and school visitation. Its chief concern is with Augud plan meet- 
ings, demonstration meetings, and extension work. It devotes some attention, 
however, to the preparation and distribution of material, definite follow-up Work 
to reenforce the use of the latter, school inspection, community meetings, and 
school board conventions. Each of the activities indicated above will be dis- 
cussed at some length. 

Conferences between county superintendents and district supervisors are gen- 
erally carried on during the drive to and from the school at which the meeting 
is to be held. An occasional conference is held on Saturday in the county super- 
intendent s office. On the whole, however, supervisors from both the State 
department of education and those from the teachers colleges, spend little rim* 
in county superintendents offices conferring with these officials. During the 
period of school inspedioo the a sso c i ation between supervisor and county super- 
intendent extends over several hours a day and permits considerable discussion 
of educational conditions. *' , 

Missoun ditoid supervisors' reports include data on a number of schools visited. 

As the phrase “ school visitation ” is used in these reports it refers to schools 
in which demon&ration meetings are held or to schools inspected for approval. 
Teachers college supervisors conducing extension courses visit class work of 
teacher-Audents. In addition to rendering supervisory to these 

teachers (set p. 12 of this publication for a fuller discussion of t hi* point) they 
perform a ditond service to the State in bringing back to the institution, which 
each represents, firA-hand knowledge of the needs of prospective rural teachers. 
Thus, the supervisors have an important influence on the kind of preparation 
given future teachers. 
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Augu£ plan meetings usher in the school year for the diStricS supervisors. 
The meetings begin about August 10 and continue until September 1 in most 
sections of the State. Approximately 10 counties were assigned to each of the 
six di^trid supervisors and to each of the six high'sehool supervisors in AuguA, 
1930. These officials during that month assisted in meetings held in 1 10 counties! 
lupervisors from five State teachers colleges also participated in many of the 
irograms. It is customary for the county superintendent to ptah the program 
for one of the two days on which the meeting is held. The State department of 
ducation is responsible for the program bn the other day. A diStrid or a high' 
chool supervisor is always present and takes general charge of the meeting 
throughout the day, except on the rare occasions when he is obliged to give only 
half day to each of two counties. The State supervisor is sometimes assisted 
[by a teacheis college supervisor or by another educator from within or from 
jwithout the State, who participates in the program. The number of teachers 
issembled varies from 40 to 150 and usually includes all the rural teachers in 
ie county. 

Objectives for the school year 1930-31 are: (1) Improvement of inArudion in 
eading and arithmetic; (2) increase in the number of schools applying for 
ipproval through meeting Aandardization requirements; (3) improved health 
location through cooperation with the State board of health in the use of 
leasures designed to increase the number of “six and nine point children"; 
(4) greater appreciation of the cultural side of life as represented by art, music, 
iterature, and nature; (5) increased community interest. 

Under £b) above pupils are checked as to health accordii^ to a system of 
Ossification designed by the State board of health. Teachers take charge of the 
hecking but are assiAed in some cases by physicians and by State and county 
lurses. Records are kept on examination cards designed for the purpose. High 
mdards as to vision, hearing, throat, teeth, posture, and weight are reached 
>y pupils who qualify as 6- point children. Nine' point children, in addition to 
teeting these high Standards, are able to present certificates of birth registration, 
naH^xjx vaccination, and diphtheria immunization. 

three illustrations of means used to help increase appreciation of the cultural 
ide of life may be cited: (1) The two oounty choruses formed in 1929-30 
:reased to more than 20 in 1930-31 ; (2) pupils are given an opportunity to 
ie acquainted with copies of at least 10 famous pictures each year; (3) the 
itage of membership in State pupils’ reading circles is Stressed. Member' 
ip in these organizations grew*to 1,443 pupils during the year 1929-30. 
Following the Auguft plan meetings county superintendents are assisted 
iirough demonstration teachers' meetings and, in addition, a number are assisted 
trough extension courses. State department members assist only in demon Ara- 
ion meetings. Teachers colleges may help with both demon# ratoon meetings 
nd extension courses. 

After the schedule of August plan meetings is finished, demonstration meetings 
re held m all except a few counties lasting up to the Christmas hobdays. These 


re 


l*day group meetings of teachers held at convenient centers, ^netally from 
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three to five in a county. During the school year 1930-31 the di£ri& supervisor, 
conducted demon&ration meetings in 54 counties and teachers college supervisor! 
in 47 counties. Approximately 20 teachers form each group. The demonstration 
teaching is done in the morning by the diArid supervisor, county superintendent, 
a high -school teacher 'training instructor, or by a grade teacher, urban orrunL 
The demonstrator arrives early in the morning so as to meet the children before 
the beginning of the forenoon program which includes five or six demonstrate 
exercises. She has prepared plans of the lessons irradvance and di&ributea copiej 
to the teacher observers. The afternoon is devoted to a discussion of the demon- 
stration teaching and of specific in&ruCtional problems. These meetings in the 
paA were attended by rural teachers, school directors, and school patrons. Then 
is a tendency at the present time to consider demon&ration meetings as applicabk 
chiefly to the needs of teachers. Directors and patrons are discovering that 
school-board conventions and community meetings better meet their needs. 
Thus demonstration meetings are becoming more professional in character and 
are attended by increasing numbers of urban teachers and superintendents. 

As the services of the teachers college supervisors in connection with Augui 
plan and demonstration meetings are similar to those rendered by diAnCfc super 
visors, no specific account of their services along these lines is necessary. Th 
amount of supervisory assistance Hindered at the present time by the varioia 
colleges and their contributions along the line of extension courses deserve 
consideration. 

Warrens burg State Teachers College gives the greatest amount of help alonj 
supervisory lines, assigning two full-time faculty members to the service. Thti 
look after all supervisory activities for which district supervisors would otherwise 
be responsible in 21 counties and send in weekly reports to the State director of 
rural school supervision. Staff members assigned to the field of supervision in the 
other teachers colleges give part or full time to the service, depending on sudj 
factors as the number of teachers concerned and the number of counties assigned 
At the present time the teachers college at Kirks ville employs two Aaffmemben 
for supervisory work in 13 counties; and those at Maryville, Springfield, an 
Cape Girardeau each employ one. • • 

Missouri teachers colleges have for several years offered extension courses tt 
teachers in service interested in working for college credits. During the paA tw< 
years, under the leadership of the State superintendent of public schools, the 
principal objective of extension courses has been to contribute to the improve 
ment of elementary grade teaching in a specific subject, although teachers nuj 
Aill receive college credit upon the successful completion of the courses. U 
1930-3 1 extension courses, were offered in 15 counties in the teaching of arithmetic 
All rural teachers of these counties were invited to enroll, and in two cases Id 
per cent did so. The teaching of arithmetic was selected because responses froo 
county superintendents indicated that t^is is the subject in which the greatei 
number of eighth-grade pupils fail The extension services of the Cape Girardea 
State Teachers College may be considered typical of the extension service 
rendered by Missouri teacher-training institutions in general. 
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Forty out of over 200 rural teachers employed in four counties in the neighbor ^ 
hood of the college are enrolled in the Cape Girardeau State Teachers College 
arithmetic extension course. Some are young, with little if any previous teaching 
experience; others are mature teachers. All pay a fee for the course, Audy outside 
of school hours modem books on arithmetic methods, use designated diagnostic 
standardised arithmetic teAs, meet with the teachers college inAructor about 
three times a year as a group, and receive weekly visits from him. During these 
visits the inArudfcor observes the teachers’ procedures during arithmetic class 
periods, notes assignments and progress of pupils, and confers with the teacher. 
At the group meetings demonstration classes in arithmetic are taught by superior 
teachers in the county, city or rural. The county superintendent visits class- 
rooms occasionally with the teachers college instructor and cooperates by diAri- 
bution of copies of teAs and in other ways. The comparatively small number 
of teachers enrolled in this di&ricft is due in part to the fad that a number of 
teachers in the four counties, prior to the initiation of the prbjed, had earned 
college credits in arithmetic methods. Some of these, however, and other 
teachers not enrolled in the extension course, attend the three group meetings 
as auditors. 

The State program for improvement in arithmetic teaching does not depend 
wholly upon extension courses. The State department of education urges county 
superintendents (1) to Areas good arithmetic teaching pradices in annual demon- 
stration meetings; (2) to encourage teachers to take courses in summer school 
helpful in the teaching of arithmetic; (3) to colled in their offices an exhibit of 
books and materials useful in the teaching of arithmetic; and (4) to Annulate all 
teachers to read at leaA one good book on the teaching of arithmetic. 

During the summer months diArid supervisors prepare a limited amount of 
material for publication and diAxibutian. Among bulletins thus prepared and 
published are: "Remedial Measures in Reading" and “Art, Handwork, and 
Accessories.” Additional materials prepared during each of the paA three school 
years by the State diredor of rural school supervision are booklets useful in catty - 
ing out a testing program in cooperation with county superintendents. These 
booklets contain informal, new type, objective teAs baaed on the State course of 
study. Pupils, fifth to eighth grades, inclusive, take the tests, inAead of the 
essay type of examinations formerly in use. In some counties teachers report 
Aandings but do not send papers to county superintendents who in turn report 
to the State department of education. In other counties papers are sent to 
county superintendents in order that they may check marks if they desire to do 
so. Pupils passing the teAs successfully are promoted to the next higher grade 
or are graduated from the eighth grade as the case may be. The use of the teAs 
is optional with county superintendents. However, during 1930-31 they were 
used in every county in the State. The papers art eventually sent to the State 
department of education. At the present time a Audy is in progress under the 
supervision of the State diredor in which responses by pupils are being carefully 
considered with a view to the light they may throw upon die problem of 
improving rural school inArudkm. In addition to office duties related to the 
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testing program jurft described, the State director carries on muctfcorrespondence 
with county superintendents and teachers, edits the rural section of the Missouri 
Department of Education monthly bulletin, and represents the State department 
of education in the periodic revisions of the State course of ftudy. 

The follow-up work of the Missouri State supervisory &aff is exemplified in a 
‘special supervisory project” initiated in the faU of 192&-29and carried on over 
a. period of six months. In this project four di&riA supervisors and three teachers 
college supervisors cooperated with county superintendents in 10 counties in i 
order to obtain data which would help them to answer two questions- (1) Docs 
supervision in rural schools pay? (2) Is one type of supervision of greater value 
than another? As an aid in answering the firft question supervision was pro 
vided in each of the 10 counties. It was measured through the use of a special 
te&mg program and of a series of comparisons. The testing program included 
a group intelligence teft given in September or early October, two forms of a 
standardized achievement ted, one of which was given early in the school year, 
the other at the close, and, in addition, the quarterly and final que&ions contained 
in the booklets described in the preceding paragraph. 

Progress made by pupils participating in the project was compared'by noting 
the advancement in educational age and in reading age, in,excess of what Auld 
have been expeded under conditions generally found, the assumption being that 
the technique of instruction was responsible for progress made, that the variable 
factors were equably distributed, and that the quality of instruction given was 
determined by the supervisory assistance received. Data obtained for each 
county were limited to seventh and eighth grade pupils and took into account 
such essential fators related to them as: The total number of such pupils par* 
ticipating, their chronological age, average intelligence quodbit, average mental 
age, average educational age at the time of the initiation of the projed, normal 

expected gain in six months’ time, adual gain in the six months, and per cent of 
gain or loss. 1 

The types of supervision provided and measured by this special supervisory 
projed may be briefly summarized: In four cases the county was divided into 
four sedions tod one school in each sedion selected as the demonstration school, 
the school week extended from Tuesday through Saturday, with Monday as the 
weekly holiday. The* supervisor paid monthly visits to each demonstration * 
school on Saturday and there met all teachers in that sedion of the county. The 
teachers observed the class work and discussed later what they saw under the 
- supervisor's leadership. In twd counties a similar plan was in operation, except 
that only one demonstration school was Used. Two counties adopted the well' 
known zone plan used by Doctor Pittman in his experiment in South Dakota In 
tneae counties there was no demonstration school but each county was sectioned 
into zones and the supervisor attended a group (or rone) meeting in the county 
once a month at which the asaiRed “in any way desired by the superintendent.’ ' 
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In another county only die one demon&ration meeting included in the State 
program was held. In <£ill another county, making 10 in all, no teachers' meetings 
were held but die supervisor devoted considerable time and attention to school 
visitation and the giving of suggestions to teachers. 

Concerning certain variable factors involved in carrying out the project the 
State superintendent of public schools, in the eighty-first annual report of the 
office, states in part: 

No attempt wa» made to *eled counties of equal sire so there were many more cue* in some 
reports than in others. In all probability there was considerable difference in the tenure and quali- 
fications of teachers. Certainly there were great differences in the equipment of schools in the 

projed. • * • 

With so many variables, it muA be clearly underftood that the department does not consider the 
■esults of this experiment final nor entirely authentic. However, it is believed results are fairly 
iccurate and certainly indicative of what can be done with axgroup of teachers and pupils with 
lupervision as a means of training in service and with special emphasis placed on tome school 
§ubjcd or activity. 

The superintendent further states in relation to the outcome: * 

There does not seem to be any particular type of supervision that Stand* out above the others 
with respeeft to improvement of educational age and reading age. 

The educational advancement in the 10 counties over a period of approximately 6 months averages 
12.76 months, or over twice the normal or expected growth. 

The advancement in reading age avenges 11.35 months, or nearly twice the normal advance- 
ment. 

The report doses by recommending: 

That more complete ftudies of this type be made in order to determine the actual value of super- 

vision. 1 1 1 

That those concerned with the educational program in Missouri turn their attention and energy 
toward providing adequate supervision of rural schools. 

Missouri is the only one among the three States (Studied in which school inspec- 
tion is conceded an important place among supervisors' duties. The Missouri 
point of view is to the effect that improvement of rural school instruction is 
facilitated by an increase in the number of schools meeting requirements for State 
approval. In accordance therewith, di&riA supervisors spend much time during 
the winter months in school inspection, and teachers college supervisors spend a 
brief time annually in the same type of activity. The supervisor in charge of this 
duty is always accompanied by the county superintendent. The requirements 
enumerated below are among those which mud be met before schools are approved 
as fir* -class rural schools. An 8-month school term; State course of study fol- 
lowed; number of recitations on daily program not to exceed 19; good preparation 
and presentation shown in the in&ruCtion offered; teacher with 30 semester hours 
ml lege work including 7 K semester hours professional education. 

If a school has previously been approved, verification only is necessary. • As the 
rechecking Can be done quickly the number of daily inspedions depends some- 
what upon whether or not the day's itinerary includes one or more schools which > 
qualified fitt approval oh the occasion of a prior inspection. With good roads and 
short di&attceS to b^ traveled ih a region which includes several schools which 
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need only rechedring as many as eight schools may be inspected per day. Ordi- 
narily, however, supervisors inspedFhpproxiinately four schools a day. Of the 
1 14 counties in the State 98 have some approved schools; 16 have none. Of tie 
98 counties, 7, or about 7 per cent, have over 50 per cent of their schools on the 
approved lid; 12, or about 31 per cent, have from 25 to 50 per cent of the school* 
on the approved lid. The problem of meeting conditions demanded for approval 
is naturally to a considerable extent an economic one, but the services of super- 
visors have been invaluable in -Simulating interest in classification. Recent 
progress along this line has been comparatively rapid. The number of approved 
rural schools in the State increased from 146 in 1929 to 912 in 1930. 

School board conventions furnish a means of contact between rural school oft- 
dals and the State department of education which supervisors have utilized to 
intereft members of the boards in the possibility of providing better buildings, 
modem equipment, and the like. The conventions date back to a law paa ^ ^ 
1913, retrieed in 1919, which totes that it shall be the duty of the county superin 
tendent to call an annual convention of school board members “for the consid- 
eration and discussion of questions pertaining to school adminitoation.” Many cf 
these conventions are held in February and March, the months during which the 
district supervisors assist with much school inspection. It is cuAomary for them 
to plan the two types of activity relating to inspection and participation in con 
ventions so that they mutually reenforce each other. At the conventions school 
board members hear the implications of good school administration presented. 
As a result of inspection they learn whether or not they have conformed to 
admmi&rative requirements connected with furnishing suen facilities as modem 
ized school hearing systems, good water supply, adequate lighting of school 
rooms, and the like. 

The final supervisory activity enumerated as* among those sponsored by the 
Missouri State Department of Education in the opening paragraph of the present 
discussion has to do with the activities of the department as an agency in the pm 
motion and improvement of community meetings. The important place assigned 
these meetings in the State educational system is due in part to tty fact that the 
bolding of at lea# four community meetings during the year is obligatory if i 
school is to meet State requirements for approval as a first -class rural school. The 
department assists county superintendents to arrange for community meeting 
programs, through special articles by the State director of rural school sure™ 
sion in the department’s monthly bulletin, and to conduct them through the 
field services of di&rid supervisors who participate in the programs. Recent 
numbers of the bulletin include criteria for judging community meetings and 
discuss the following as praiseworthy objectives of such meetings: (1) Increased 
interest in schools; (2) raising money for school equipment purchase; (3) further- 
ance of social or recreative ends; (4) promotion of culture. Community meetings 
‘ “elude among their adivities field day sports and programs relating to spedal 
days (including a harvest festival, child health day, Hallowe’en and Chntoms). 

DiStnd supervisors in participating in a limited number of thesC* meetings ainJ 
to put before the people of rural communities the program of the Stole depart! 
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ment, and the trend* in modem education, and, in addition, to secure the view* 
point of school patrons along the above lines. 

SummarJ. — In su mm ariz in g the achievements considered in the above presen' 
tation of the program sponsored by the Missouri State Department of Education, 
attention is called to five features which tend to give the State program its 
didindive char«uier: 

(1) The improvement of rural school instruction in Missouri has enlisted the 
services of two groups qf State supervisory officers. One group works directly in 
connedion with the State department of education, the other in connedion with 
the various State teachers' colleges. 

(2) The State department of education officials responsible for the development 
of the program from year to year are unusually interested in preserving an open 
mind as to appropriate procedures for improving rural school instruction. They 
are for this reason quite opposed to the adoption of any stereotyped scheme of 
supervision. Their scheme is an ela&ic, eclectic one. 

(3) The county-wide Augud plan meetings, crowded into a few weeks of time, 
are thought to lend themselves especially welT to Stimulating superintendents and 
teachers to dart the school year with determination to make every day count as 
much as possible for every pupil. 

(4) Extension work for teachers is similar in organization and objectives to 
efforts along similar progressive lines reported from a few other States in which 
college credit is given for actual teaching under supervision and direction of an 
in -service instructor who is on the Staff of a higher inditution of learning. 

(5) The plan used in the didribution of informal, new type, objective teds is well 
adapted to lead teachers to make use of such teds frequently in their everyday 
teaching and thus to Study and under dand an important indruCtional technique. 

It should be said in conclusion that the necessity for the drenuous supervisory 
efforts used in furthering the dandardization of rural schools will in all proba' 
bility gradually grow less in the near future. Since the section in this publication 
relating to school inspection wa4 y fird prepared, the Missouri State Legislature 
enacted a law requiring a minimum annual school term of eight months through,' 
out the State. The law also provides for a State equalization fund and for a p lan 
of reorganization which will tend to the development of larger school units. It 
seems calculated to do much to un prove school buildings, equipment, teachers’ 
salaries, and related factors intimately connected with the improvement of rural 
school induction. 

- ^ The North Dakota Program 
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Historical development . — Prior to the initiation of the special plans developed 
in 1927 for rendering assidance to county superintendents, teachers’ inditutes 
were held in every county of the State. The State superintendent of public 
mdrudion appointed an inditute conductor and an assidarit conductor for each 
county, furnished the schedule of dates, and arranged for a representative from 
the State department to visit each county for one day. The in&itutes usually 
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began 'he h* week in September and continued 6ve daya each, liitil the 53 
oount.es had been served, the length of the season depending up™ how man” 
dudors could be secured and how many weeks each could work, and thm 
upon the number of counties in which institutes were held simultaneously. The 

” 3 " d a “f an | were fP aired 10 r 'P r « m ‘ Pritnary anduppcT-gn.de inter- 

s. Members offacult.es of State institutions, county supSntendente, former 
supenor teachers who had married but had retained interest in school affhirs, and 
other persons able to give talk, and addresses upon educational and kindred 
subjeds were among those appqjnted “Outside speakers on all sorts of subjects 
and interest, were granted places on the daily pregram." The number of insti- 
fote conduaor. employed depended upon the number of weeks each could give 
o this work . many could give but one or two weeks, others three or four weeks 
while a few were employed for the entire institute season. The number employ- 
_ each year varied from 30 to52, with an average of 46oyer a period of four year. 
The county superintendent made all local arrangements, participated in thTpro 
gram each day, or secured some one to take his place. The teachers could legally 
* "“7 pa ’7 r «* « ^ institute if they were prerent four ou, of the 

tTetne d, ff? n 1 an " ” 1P ‘ * 0 ** ^cher. pjanfKd to 

wrek , r? 7 ° S 8h ° P ° r tranM< * 0ther neceM4r y business during* institute 
week at the county seat, usually the largest town in the county 

The institute usually met in the court room The conductor and assistant 

aught occupy the whole day, alternating 30 or 45 minute period, each, or there 

mi^t be as many as 30 different speakers on as many different subject, occupying 

period, of varying length. On rare occasion, a demonstration das. was taught 

by teachers from a city school. In general, the teachers, regardless of training 

expenence, and indmdual ability, listened re addrerees of map vat, on and inf«! 

rXrT T’ be f* r ** P^"^ tad their special need, or 

whether they were closely related to the work of the schools. Each instructor 
appointed received $10 a day and all expenses. 

AdmmiArationin use at the present time .- In January, 1927, the present State 
superintendent of public instruction, who was elected the chief State education 
officer the preceding November, after an experience of five years as jufcitfant 
State superintendent, decided to change the infinite plan of operation She 
asked the a tfcmey general of the State whether or not a new form of teachers’ 
m&itutes of a type she had in mind, in which experts in rural education would 
“* teachers along specific instructional lines, met the legal requirements as 
expressed-in the following excerpts from various section* of the school laws of 

The State superintendent "shall prescribe rules and regulation, for the holding 
of teachers institutes • • • and after counseling and advising with the 
county eupenptendent shall appoint conductors and assistants therefor. He shall 
prescribe the course of instruction for teachers’ institutes • * *; shall appoint 
e time, place and duration of these institutes; and shall designate the person's 
to act as conductors, assists and lecturers of the same, as in his Judgment the 
needs of the various counties demand.” * f " 
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Following the ruling of the attorney general thatthe proposed plans conformed 
to State legal requirements, the State superintendent explained the plans for a 
new form of teachers’ institutes to the county superintendents at their mid' 
winter meeting in Bismarck, January, 1927. In accordance with her suggestion, 
the county superintendents passed a resolution recommending the employment 
of visiting teachers (later known as State demonstrators) to aid in the improve' 
ment of rural school instruction. These school officers declared themselves in 
favor of teachers meetings which provided considerable opportunity for partid' 
pation by teachers themselves, which were “held as near the opening of school 
as possible” and which were placed “in’ charge of the county superintendent 
with advice and counsel of the State department.” Further develop' 

ment of the plan was explained in detail at group meetings of county superuv 
tendents held at each normal school in June. 

In 1927, at the time of the initiation of the plan, the question of personnel 
was given careful Study by the State superintendent. In the selection of the fir* 
State demonstrators the superintendent looked for experienced, tactful teachers 
I wel1 to help rural teachers solve their sperific problems. Since the 

demonstration work was to la* only through September, October, and one week 
in November, per sens desiring employment for the entire school year were not 
interested m this shorttime work. As a result of many interviews and much 
correspondence, 11 persons meeting the necessary requirements were selected. 
All made good. The question of personnel was satisfactorily solved during the 
ensuing year. In the fall of 1928 eight of the 1927 Staff were reemployed; the 
three new Staff members were residents of North Dakota and well acquainted 
with the plan. Of 11 demonstrators on the Staff in the fall of 1930, 5 had served 
each year since the initiation of the special plan; 2 were serving their third silC' 
cessive term; 2 their second; and 2 were without previous experience in this 
particular kind of educational service. It may be said at this point that the 
legislature of 1929 provided fogjwo additions to the State superintendent’s Staff. 
These officers, employed 10 months a year, participate during the fall months in 
the demonstration program. (For further information as to their services see 
pages 21, 22, and 23.) 

While definite professional Standards to be met by all prospective candidates 
have not been established, only persons possessing superior qualifications have 
been employed as State demonstrators. More than half of those engaged have 
held the bachelor’s or master’s degree. Their experience in every case has 
included rural school teaching and other educational services adapted to prepare 
them specifically for their duties as demonstrators. They have been previously, 
or at the time of appointment, county superintendents, assistant county super' 
lntende nts, cri tic teachers, or inStrudors in rural departments in State normal 
schools, persons with successful experience as institute instructors, or in positions 
of similar educational responsibility. During 1930-31 three instructors in rural 
education in State normal schools worked as demonstrators for two or three 
weeks before the foil term began in the State in&itutiona. 
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Following the selection of superipr'demonArators, the next question to bt 
settled is that of their assimwefitto particular counties. As a -rule, mArudtors 
in rural education in the five State normal schools are assigned to counties in the 
neighborhood of these institutions. The two or three weeks in the field give the 
inArudtors first-hand information of problems which students in their classes in 
training will meet when they go out to teach. This informafiop helps them to 
adopt practical ways of meeting needs of prospective teachers for 1-teacher 
schools. The second year the plan was in operation no demonstrator was returned 
to the county where she had worked the firA year. The reason was that each 
county superintendent, finding that the demonstrator sent him the firA year 
could get spontaneous responses although she and the children were Grangers to 
one another, concluded that this happy result was due to the unusual personality 
of the demonstrator and asked that she be returned a second year In order to 
prove that experience and training were the main factors in the situation, each 
county was sent a new demonstrator. Again all reported cordial cooperation 
from pupils. The effedt has been wholesome. In the assignment of State demon- 
strators to the various counties the State superintendent of public inArudion it 
able to use her beA judgment, assured that county superintendents will welcome 
the demon Ara tor sent and will relegate personal preferences to the background. 

The coA of the State demonAration plan has not necessitated additional appro- 
priations from State funds but has been met by a diversion of an annual appro- 
priation made under the provisions of an old law. The salaries and expenses of 
the demon Ara tors employed during the three fall months for one week in each 
of the 53 counties are paid from the diredt appropriation of $100 for each county 
($5,300 in all). The law provides that this sum, known as the State inAitute 
fund, "be used foe the salaries and expenses of inArudors and lecturers at county 
inAitutes offering inArudion designed to assiA teachers.*' Salaries of the two 
persons employed 10 months a year as members of the Aaff of the State depart 
meat of jmblic lnArudhon are paid from appropriations made to carry out the 
{Provisions of a State aid law. Under provisions of this law all rural schools abk 
to meet certain requirements have for some years received State aid. Only one- 
third of all the rural schools in the State have been or are able to qualify, however. 
To aid the remaining two-thirds of the rural schools in the State, known as 
unclassified schools, the legislative session of 1929 provided that the sum of 
$5,000 a year be reserved from the appropriation knowp as “State aid to rural, 
graded, and consolidated schools” to provide flpr two full-time demonAration 
t each ers in the department of public inArudion. 

Under the present plan each short-time State demon Ara tor receives $10 a day 
and all expenses. Each county pays the expense incurred in connexion with the 
demonArator s Aay in the particular county. There is a definite financial saving 
to teachers under the present arrangement. Under the old plan teachers often 
pud for transportation to the county seat where the meeting was generally held, 
and for coA of room and board during the five days the inAitute was held. Since 
under the new arrangement demonAration conferences are held at three or four 
places in the county, teachers in general travel shorter diAances to thedemort- 
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I station oonferenoe centers and incur no additional tx peaat in with 

(attendance. 

The organization of the series of activities constituting the anneal institute 
program is an important factor in the administration of the cooperative plans 
in North Dakota. Beginning with 1927 a preliminary conference^designed to 
prepare the demon&rators for their work meets each year at the Stole teachers 
(college at Mayville. In the conference held prior to the third year of demon&ra- 
Ition effort, participants included a representative from the United States Office 
lof Education ; representatives from the State teachers college at Kalamazoo, Mich., 

I Cedar Falls, Iowa, Aberdeen, S. Dak., and Moorhea'd, Minn., and the president 
land a Staff member of the Mayville teachers college. The attendants included 51 
lof the 53 North Dakota county superintendents, 8 State demonstrators, and.the 
rural education directors of the State teachers colleges at Ellendale, Minot, and 
Valley City. Addresses were delivered on several phases of rural education, a 
(half-day demonstration school was held, and its activities discussed. 

Activities of State demonstrators . — The real test of the State demoruftra tors’ 

I fitness for their work is made in the field. The field aridities for all State demon- 
I Orators include individual conferences with county- superintendents, school 
I visitation, and participation in programs of teachers meetings. The two officials 
lattached.direrily to the State department of public infraction carry out, m 
laddition to a demon Orator's duties, certain other field work assignments and do 
la limited amount of office work. Supplementary to the activities already named 
■are others designated in this presentation as follow-up activities. _ 

Saturday conference between the county superintendent and the demon- 
IStr^W furnishes an opportunity to discuss and make>detailed arrangements for 
Ithe work of the coming week, and to arrive at an under landing of just what tfre 
I demonstrator and the county superintendent should do. “The county superin- 
Itendent,” says the State superintendent of North Dakota, “is the 'key' to the 
Isituation; his willingness and ability to work with the demonfxator, to make 
jeareful preliminary plans, and 'to vision the possibilities of the week of intensive 
[supervision make for success or failure of the work in his county.” 

The purposes of the one or two days' school visitation with which each week's 
^ork begins are to enable the demonstrator and coun^r superintendent to con- 
Isider together the instructional problems of the 1-room school, equipment, and 
I program; and to provide a background for the conference with the assembled 
I teachers after the demonstration is concluded. Because the demon# rater has 
I supplemented what she hasTearned from the superintendent's account of condi- 
Itions in the county with firft-hand observation, she has an opportunity to 
I prescribe upon her own diagnosis. Knowing that the demonstrator has informed 
I herself at fir# hand concerning condition* and needs, the assembled teachers are . 
Imore interested in what she says and does. 

The county, depending upon its siae, is sectioned into three or four difriCts, in 
leach of which a 1-day teachers’ meeting is held. The chief feature of teachers' 

I meetings in North Dakota is the demonstration work. The terms “Stot*demon- 
I st raters and demonstration conferences'' applied in the reports of the State ^ 
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superintendent to the rural speciah&s employed and to the teachers’ meetings I 
which they conduct indicate this point of view. The meetings, however, include 1 
afternoon conferences following the forenoon demons ration teaching exercises. 
They are held in 1 'teacher schools, and attendance is compulsory upon all 
teachers in such schools. “For purposes of demonstration, a crowded situation 
in a rural school has better practical results than a roomy place with good equip- 
ment in a consolidated school. When demon Orations to help teachers in the 
smallest rural schools were held in consolidated schools, the criticism was often 
made, ’We could do as well if we had such conditions.’ " 

. The programs of the 1927-28 meetings may be considered as typical of the kind 
of assistance rendered. The demonstrations that year included reading (the grade 
to be selected by the demonstrator) and an opening exercise such as Study of j 
picture or a poem, current events, or the telling of a Story. Aside from these two 
topics, suggestions of the local county superintendent and the evident needs d 
the situation, determined the activities of the demonstrator. Following the firs 
year the program of demon&ration teaching was broadened. It has been customary 
beginning with the second year for county superintendents to select two rural 
teachers to assiA the State demonstrators. One of the assi&ing teachers is, if 
possible, the hostess teacher. Another is selected for her ability to present 
m&ruCtion along lines not covered by the regular program of the State demon- 
Orator. The use of assisting teachers serves several good purposes : Recognition 
of the ability of exceptional teachers; encouragement for young teachers of the 
county to see one of their own group doing good work; Simulation of the teacher 
selected to do the special work. The practice has also revea unsuspeded I 
teaching difficulties. 

Procedure in large counties, where more than the usual amount of time can be 
given to this work, varies from this course. In these counties additional meeting! 
including demonstrations and conferences are arranged for the teachers in graded 
and consolidated schools similar to those described for one and two teacher 
schools. These include two or three simultaneous demonftrations, according to 
type of consolidated schools in the county, for primary, intermediate, and grammar* 
grade teachers. 

After the pupils are dismissed at noon and the informal noon lunch period is 
over, the demon&rator directs the afternoon 'discussion “toward the principles 
underlying the morning’s work. Continual reference is made to what was done 
and why it was done.” Experienced teachers are called on to reply to que&ions 
asked by their colleagues. 

The demon&rators di&ribute little material. They are expected to make use 
of what they find in schools and not to bring material with them. “The teachers 
will not have it when demonArators have gone.” 

The two full-time State supervisors already referred to really do a type of 
follow up work of a very practical nature in carrying out special assignments 
after the fall series of teachers’ meetings are over. They respond to calls from 
certain county superintendents for help in solving special problems. Fox ex* 
ample, when all children in the school speak a foreign language; when there ( isa 
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very large class of beginners, when teachers are weak in providing seat work, 
and the like, these supervisors go to the county from which the call has come 
and assist in remedying conditions. 

The field services of all demonstrators are limited to supervisory procedures. 
They are employed to improve methods of teaching and classroom in&rudnon, 
not to give counsel concerning administrative phases of the county superintend' 
ent's office, nor to help with community adhvities beyond occasional participation 
in parent-teacher association programs. At the annual school of instruction at 
Mayville, the State superintendent of public inAruCtion always in&ruds demon- 
strators not to advise county superintendents in problems of school adminiStra- 
tion — “the demon&ra tors’ business is to help teachers become better teachers. " 

Due to the relatively short period for which demonstrators were employed 
each year prior to 1929 they had no office duties. Since September, 1929, the two 
State supervisors employed for 10 months a year as members of the Staff of the 
State superintendent of public instruction spend some time in the State depart- 
ment office preparing Audy and review outlines for selections in the course of 
Itudy in literature and questions for eighth-grade examinations given in January 
and May. During the two summer months these two officials are free to spend 
the time according to personal preference in Audy, travel, rest, or educational work. 

But little follow-up work is undertaken directly by demonstrators. Indirectly, 
however, they initiated follow-up work by county superintendents in five coun- 
ties in 1928. In these, a month or more subsequent to the State demonstrator’s 
visit, group conferences following demonstrations by local teachers under direc- 
tion of the county superintendent were held; they have since become quite 
general. In several counties the superintendent on the occasion of his regular 
visit, calls the attention of teachers to suggestions made by the demonArator. 

Follow-up work during the winter of 1929^30 included small group meetings 
in 37 counties; a reading program for definite results in 34 counties; plans for 
further demonstration teaching exercises in rural schools of 23 counties and for 
group demonstration meetings in graded and consolidated schools of 23 counties; 
administration of Standardized achievement tests in 31 counties. In six of these 
counties remedial work was planned to improve weaknesses discovered. 

Summary . — The following summary includes certain Aatistical information 
and a few Statements on the part of school officials concerning the execution of 
the State program. ** 

The fir A year the 11 demonstrators assisted county superintendents in 52 
counties.* The number of counties visited by each varied from 4 to 6; average 
number per week, firA year 6.3, second year 7.5. The firA year they visited in all 
340 schools, or an average of 3 1 each ; during the second year 407 schools, or 37 each . 
The firA year the demonstrators held 188 conferences or an average of 17 each; 
during the second year 212 conferences or an average of 19 each. The number 
of teachers at all conferences was 4,639 the first year; 4,700 the second year. 
The average number of teachers at a conference the firA year was 24; the second 
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year, 22. The State superintendent asked for reports from the 52 county super- 
intendents as to the success of the plan at the close of the firA year s work and 
again at the close of the second. At the end of the fir& year 46 counties reported 
favorably. Three repeated unfavorably; three did not respond to the question. 
(At the end of the second year, 51 reported favorably; 2 made no comments.) 4 
The teachers were asked by several demon Orators to send in their opinions of 
the new plan. Six hundred and fourteen teachers from 23 counties replied; 597 
replies were decidedly favorable ; only 10 were unfavorable ; a few were indifferent. 

The following are a few comments from teachers at the end of the firft and 
second years: 


1 


I recaved more help from seeing actual teaching than from hearing hours of speeches or from 
many printed pages. 

1 learned that interest created in subject matter makes children respond. 

Hearing others discuss difficulties makes me less discouraged. 

I understand now how to measure speed and comprehension in reading. 


Comments of two county superintendents are typical : 

The plan gives the teachers more chance for lelfcxpressaon than the institute. 

Wonderful response of children to a Grange teacher. 

The State superintendent thus expresses the effect of the plan upon^county 
superintendents : 

Appreciation of the value of supervision is constantly growing. Both county superintendents 
and teachers are coming to distinguish between good and poor teaching and to realize that a poor 
teacher may become a better teacher through carefully directed help. A number of county super- 
intendents at the present time teach young and inexperienced teachers by imitating the techniques 
used by the demoo&xator. Supervision by county superintendents formerly meant to call at a 
school, sit in the back of the room for two hours and watch the poor teacher try to do something 
she did not know how to do. After four years of dciiuxiAi^tion -conference programs each fall with 
follow-up work during the year along the lines recommended by the demonstrator, supervision by 
county superintendents now means commendation of the good, condemnation of the poor, with 
•uggeAions for the better. 


This summary should not give the impression that demon Aratcgs, county 
superintendents, or the State superintendent are satisfied with achievements to 
date. They would all like to increase the time devoted to each county. “But 
the law and the finances make it necessary for the State superintendent to deter' 
\ mine in what form the greater amount of help can be given to each county in 
pneweek.” The counties have done a little toward increasing this time. During 
tbe%fcond year five counties paid from county funds for 2, 3, or 5 days of extra 
time. 

The Idaho Program 


Historical development . — Before the initiation of the present plan of rural school 
supervision in Idaho in 1921 the State department of education gave aid to county 
superintendents through the distribution of circular letters and the bolding of 
annual conferences in which administrative rather than supervisory activities 
were emphasized in the discussions. The State normal schools, prior to 1921, 





at the State capital a conference of the rural supervisors and directors of rural 
education in the State normal schools and invites the State cnmmiMtnnpT of 
education to attend the meeting in an advisory capacity.' The achievements of 


1 It m*j be noted diet occuicmRj tbe State CotMbimkjoec of Education call* a co nfe renc e of tbe •uper^aorm. TW 
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the school year juA ended are discussed, and tentative supervisory plans for the 
ensuing year receive consideration. A few weeks later a second conference of 
the county superintendents of the State and the educational officers designated 
above is held at one of the State normal schools. At this second conference \t has 
been cuAomary in recent years to have a series of addresses delivered by a repre- 
sentative educator, generally from outside the State. Plans tentatively proposed 
at the earlier conference are discussed further. Much attention is given to prob- 
lems of the county superintendents, many of whom on the odd numbered years 
were elected for the firA time in the preceding November and assumed the duties 
of their office in January. The conferences which include the superintendents 
provide opportunities for professional contacts and for eliciting opinions of the 
whole body of supervisory officials throughout the State; and they furnish an 
excellent means of simulating all concerned to acquaint themselves with up-to- 
date supervisory procedures. In addition to participating in the conference 
program, supervisors have an opportunity to meet county superintendents of 
them districts in smaller group conferences. 

One supervisor reports the following outcome of such a conference with a 
group of 10 county superintendents, at which the details enumerated below were 
carefully considered: This group of county superintendents, during the early 
weeks of the following fall, held preliminary meetings with their teachers prior 
to the time of the opening of schools in their respective counties. At these meet- 
ings they acquainted teachers with the supervisory objectives for the year, gave 
them needed assi&ance concerning textbooks and courses of Audy, provided an 
opportunity for them to become acquainted with the work of such organizations 
as the Idaho Education Association, the Red Cross organization, and the health 
crusade; and encouraged them to ask questions relating to the work of the schools 
of the county. These preliminary meetings served the further purpose of giving 
teachers an opportunity to become acquainted with one another. The super- 
visor reports that the departure found favor with teachers and superintendents 
and testifies that she was able, because of this preparatory work, to accomplish 
more during her visitation period in the county later on. 

Most of the cost of supervision in Idaho is taken care of in the budget of the 
State normal schools. From this source salaries and general living expenses of 
the State supervisors are met. Each county pays the traveling expenses incurred 
by a supervisor during her stay in the county. The coA of preparation of mimeo- 
graphed materials di&ributed at county meetings is a responsibility generally 
shared jointly by the State normal schools and the ccxmty superintendents. 

Activities of supervisors. — Before discussing the activities of Idaho supervisors' 
^pfewhat in detail, certain observations concerning their diAmriave character 
in order. As compared with the supervisory programs outlined in the pr^ 
ceding sessions of this bulletin, Idaho is without a unified program of supervisory 
activities. The following is offered in explanation of this condition: The dj&ef 
responsibility for developing supervisory activities was detected in 1921 to 
the rural education department directors and the field supervisors of th^» two 
State normal schools. The responsibility has to date remained in these irf&itu- 
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tions. As the normal schools are separated by a considerable distance from 
each other and from the offices of the State superintendent of public mStrudion 
and the State commissioj^er of education, conferences among the faculty members 
concerned, or between t&n and the chief State school officers, necessarily have 
been infrequent. Each State normal school has thus developed activities in- 
dependently of the other and without an opportunity for much extramural 
discussion. Then, too, the frequent turnover of the State supervisory person- 
nel, especially from 1921 to 1927, militated against the deVelopment of unity. 

The foregoing totements should not be interpreted to indicate that this ladt 
of unity has operated to lower the Standard of supervisory achievements. The 
only evidence available on this point does, however, favor the initiation of a 
more unified State supervisory program. Recent supervisors reports furnish 
evidence that they desire a tote-wide unification of plans. In a 1927-28 report 
a supervisor suggests that "inasmuch as the work of rural supervision in Idaho 
is a function serving all of Idaho, some plan be formed whereby the work of all • 
the rural supervisors may be made uniform as to subjects stressed and aims set 
forth." Moreover, supervisors comment approvingly on accomplishments along 
'the line of unification made possible by the two types of annual tote- wide super- 
visory conferences described. In view of the diversity of procedures used by 
supervisors, no attempt has been made in this bulletin to present only tote-wide 
practice along the lines discussed. The information included in subsequent 
paragraphs applies in many specific intonces more truly to a limited number ot 
> counties than to the State as a whole. 6 Activities of Idaho supervisors are 
chiefly: Individual conferences, school visitation, demonstration meetings, prep- 
aration and distribution of material, school inspection, and community meetings. 

Supervisors discuss with alfr teachers whose class work they observe and with 
the county superintendent, who accompanies them, such topics as daily program. 
State course of Study, progress of children, and di&nbution of the teacher s time 
among the various grades. Occasionally the supervisor finds it possible to spend 
one Saturday a year in the office of the county superintendent in individual con- 
ferences with teachers who -seek her counsel. A supervisor making use of this 
activity totes that usually the conscientious and the b eft teachers seek these 
j interviews. They give the supervisor a truer appreciation of teachers’ effort and 
abilities than she is otherwise able to obtain. They contribute, through the 
intimate contact provided with teachers, to the growth of supervisors, who are 
thus able to analyze better their own needs as supervisors, 
i Beginning with 1927, when the number of supervisors was increased to two for 
each normal school, all counties in a supervisor’s territory are certain of at least 
one annual supervisory visit. Most counties are visited twice. Prior to 1927*it 
was not possible for supervisors to visit every county even once each year. Under 
the present plan, each supervisor spends approximately a week during the early 
i part of the school year in each of the counties assigned her and r eturns to most 


• It win be noted (bet i qwlifyin* totonent to the <StA that the pndice described b bout^in .cope to • OTta.nwrtwo 
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of them a second time. It is cu&omary to limit the maximum amount of ttny» 
spent in any one county annually to two weeks. The fir& visitation period 
includes a teachers’ meeting which includes demonstration class exercises, and is . 
known as a demonstration meeting.” Meetings of this type including certain 
phases of school visitation used to increase the effectiveness of the class demon- 
Orations will receive fuller discussion. The supervisor’s practice is to visit dur- 
ing the early part of the school year as large a number of schools in each county 
as meets her convenience and thajt of the superintendent. The number of schools 
visited a day varies with di&ances to be traveled, condition of roads, and similar 
factors. Often it is possible to visit three or four. On the other hand, a whole 
day may be spent in one school. The main purpose of these visits in the fall 
months is to learn specific school and teacher needs. Supervisors purposely seletf 
poor schools as well as good ones in order that they may have an opportunity to 
give help where it is tno& needed, as well as to commend unusual efforts and to 
encourage teachers. Supervisors prepare for this type of visitation by inquiring 
prior to &e event concerning the school plant and the teacher's qualifications in 
terms of local and total experience and academic and professional preparation. 
The visitation time is spent by the supervisor in observation of class work, fol- 
lowed by discussion with the teacher, or in both of these activities combined 
with demon&ration teaching. A thoughtful Idaho supervisor suggeAs the follow- 
ing as pertinent questions tor a supervisor to ask herself and to attempt to answer 
as she observes class work: Do the theories which teachers have learned actually 
function? Do teachers apply sugge&ions received at professional meetings and 
through professional literature? Do teachers who possess a high schola&ic record 
do superior work? What qualities does the really successful teacher possess? 

The second period of school visitation extends through the spring months. 
These latter Visits are chiefly designed to judge the effectiveness of the demon- 
ftration meetings and to assiA teachers in applying suggestions made at them. 
The supervisors’ reports testify that many additional duties are performed during 
the spring visits. They may make a check to determine to what e^ent State 
adopted texts in history and civics are used and to ascertain pupils' and teachers’ 
reactions to them. Written sugge&ions are frequently left with the teacher by 
the supervisor and a copy given to the county superintendent. Supervisors are 
able during these tWo periods of visitation to see the classroom work of more 
than'50 per cent of the rural teachers in a number of counties. 

Supervisors make careful plans for demon&ration teaching exercises and for the 
selection of schools to be used as demonstration centers. It is cu&omary for the 
county superintendent and supervisor to visit the proposed center for this pur- 
pose on a date prior to the announcement of the deiponj&ration meeting. If the 
school apparently qualifies, or can be made to do so within a short time, the 
supervisor assi&s the teacher to determine the classes to be taught and methods 
to be used at the demon&ration m eeti ng . A Standardised achievement teA ma y 
be given by the supervisor in one or more subjects to pupils enrolled in certain 
classes. Monday is often spent in the manner indicated. Following this organi* 
ration day the teacher is left free for two days to carry out suggeAions made and 
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prepare for t£e demon&ration day. The supervisor notifies teachers in the dem- 
on&xation diftridfc (one, two, or three such di&ridts in a county) of the demon* 
Oration meeting. The superintendent notifies trustees and patrons and urges 
them to attend. On Thursday the supervisor may return to the school to satisfy 
herself through observation as to the extent to which the teacher has been able 
to carry out the sugge&ions made on Monday and to render her further assistance 
for the Friday demon&ration meeting. 

The supervisor prior to the meeting submits a li« of items to which teachers 
observing are requeued to pay special attention as the classes are taught. One 
supervisor enumerated the following in a li& used in 1929-30 : Use of questions, 
type of lesson, economy of class time, reduction of classes, &udy habits of pupils, 
assignments, class attitude, and provision for individual differences. In some 
counties all teachers in attendance at the demonstration exercises p>articip>ate in 
some way in the demonstration program. It may be through contributing to the 
exhibit of seat work materials; it may be through teaching a game or through 
conducting a class exercise. Generally, however, the supervisor and the hostess 
teacher do most of the teaching. Occasionally the county superintendent takes a 
class. In the afternoon discussion period activities of the morning are discussed. 
After this, teachers, supervisor, and county superintendent participate in a 
discussion of educational matters of current interest throughout the State. The 
supervisor, for in&an$e, may have notified the teachers in advance that spiecial 
help will be given in the teaching of history and civics based on the newly 
adopted texts, and accordingly the teachers may have many questions to ask. 

Sometimes the procedure is varied. The supervisor may leave the county after 
the organization day and return some weeks Later for the demonstration meeting, 
giving the teacher in the school selected no further help subsequent to that 
rendered on the organization day. 

The number of demon Oration meetings in the several counties, while varying 
from year to year, has markedly increased since two supervisors from each State 
normal school have been employed throughout the year. One supervisor respon- 
sible for 12 counties held 25 demon ^ration meetings during 1930-31. Another 
held 19 in 13 counties. 

Demonstration meetings have been held generally in 1-room or 2 room schools. ' 
In the former regular classes are taught in the morning and discussion of the 
morning’s work follows in the afternoon. In a 2-room school demonstration in 
primary work and a round-table discussion may occupy the morning while upper 
grade demon&ration followed by discussion takes up the afternoon. If demon- 
ftratkms are held in other than one or two room schools, the supervisor may 
chooee about five pupils froth each of the eight grades and thus make the school 
a 2-room situation. Meetings are held, if pxusible, in centrally located rural 
schools in which demonftration meetings have not been held in previous years. 
County superintendents suggeA appropriate schools, but the responsibility for 
the final choice rests chiefly upon the supervisor. 

Tbe Idaho plan of using demon&xation meetings to improve rural school 
inAruihon assumes that class procedure and school conditions will meet as high 
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an order of excellence as is possible with the resources available^ That there an 
often serious ob&acles to be surmounted concerning the physical condition of the 
school does not deter ■zealous supervisors. An account of certain measures used 
to improve unsatisfactory conditions is presented in the paragraph on school 
inspection. 

A promising outcome of demon&ration teaching deserves special mention: 
Two years ago in certain counties the State supervisor, in cooperation with the 
county superintendent and a teacher appointed as county chairman, outlined a 
senes of programs for group teachers’ meetings centered on the supervisory 
objectives for the year. Under the leadership of the county chairman, group 
meetings of teachers were organized, each group appointing its own chairman 
and secretary. Reports covering the 2-year period show that these group meet' 
ings were held every six weeks the first year and three times during the second 
year. The program induded'demon*ration teaching and round table discussions 
and it served to develop teacher initiative. Efforts of this kind on the part of 
teachers without supervisory assistance may provide an excellent opportunity 
for professional growth along various lines. It is probably true, however, that 
in most cases where these group meetings prove a marked success some super- 
visory official has contributed to the success. 

Supplementary to school visitation and demonstration meetings supervisors 
Wse. standardized te&s to a limited extent. Supervisors may administer tests in 
one subject in a certain number of schools visited, or limit them to the schools 
used as demonstration centersAnd on the day of the meeting spend some time 
interpreting the results and phmning for remedial work. 

Occasionally a supervisor has' attempted to administer a tesfting program 
throughotSt a number of counties. An account of such a program follows: 
During 1929-30 superintendents in a number of counties cooperated with a 
State supervisor to ascertain if a testing program could be made to yield worth- 
while results. The superintendents’ experience during the preceding year in 
administering reading te£s under State supervisory direction reduced to a mini- 
mum the amount of assi&ance it was necessary to give them in 1929-30. The 
latter testing program included administering flandardized te&a to de^rmine 
reading rate, reading comprehension, and arithmetical skills at toe beginning and 
at the close of the year. Teachers cooperated in keeping records, in graphing 
results, and in applying remedial measures. In some cases county superintend- 
ents distributed circular letters giving information concerning^ results. 

Citations from the report of one of the participating county superintendents 
follow: Te^ts in reading rate, reading comprehension, and arithmetic were ad- 
numbered in the fall to 1,200 pupils. Soon after the completion of the fall testing 
program the superintendent reported results in tabular form for the use of 
teachers. He included the firft and second highe& scores made in each of the 
elementary school grades in each of the three teft*, the number of pupils receiving 
such scores, and the Aandard score results for the respective grades. Teachers 
were aroused to renewed efforts to improve in Arjiddon. Remedial measures were 
used. Pupils kept records. As a result the second report, made in the spring. 
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wns "favorable. It included facto concerning achievements of more than 1,100 
pupils. Again the superintendent presented figures indie: ting the greatest 
amount of gain in the three items noted above for the pupils making the higheft 
scores in the fall. * 

The outcome of the year’s teAing program proved, according to the judgment 
of teachers and superintendents participating, that such a program may yield 
valuable results and that achievements of elementary rural school pupils may be 
definitely raised through its use. The following specific effeefts on the teachers 
were observed: They were simulated by the comparison of school with school; 
they learned to appreciate more highly the need of remedial drill and how to use 
effective types of remedial measures; they saw the importance of Studying the 
admini&ration, interpretation, and use of testing programs as treated in profes- 
sional books; they became intere&ed in guiding pupils in self-improvement 
through keeping of progress charts and in arousing their interest in raising the 
curve of achievement graphs. 

During the months intervening between the close of their field activities in 
May and the resumption of field work in the early fall, supervisors prepare con- 
siderable mimeographed material. This material is distributed at demonstration 
teachers’ meetings, sent to individual teachers to help them*solve special prob- 
lems, left with teachers on the occasion of school visitation, and is occasionally 
mailed to county superintendents for distribution among the teachers of the 
county. 

Inspection of the housekeeping and of sanitary conditions in the schools visited 
is one of the supervisors’ duties. Improvement along these lines has been facili- 
tated in some schools selected as demonstration centers through the plan of 
holding the organization day at a date some time in advance of the demonstration 
meeting. In order that the school selected for demonstration purposes may' 
present a good appearance to the visiting teachers and other gueSts on demon- 
stration day, teachers attend to housekeeping details which they may have inad- 
vertently neglected; and the trustees and patrons, At the su^geAion of the super- 
visor and the county superintendent, during the interval between the organization 
and the demonstration days, make needed repairs m buildings, yards, and walks; 
clean walls; put up cyrtains, and in numerous ways improve the school. 

In the course of their regular school visitation, supervisors note the condition 
of buildings and grounds, and where opportunity permits, discuss with county 
-superintendents and school trustees the desirability of remedying outstanding 
deficiencies in the school plant or its care. In a 1929-30 report, one of the super- 
visors ftates that insanitary conditions prevail in some localities. Jhe supervisor 
recommends that a survey should be made of physical conditions in rural schools 
in order that the following information may be available: Number of schools in 
which drainage pollutes the source of drinking water; number of cases in which 
drinking water has to be carried from a distance due to lack of ft- school well 
(di&ance water mu& be carried should be ascertained); number of schools with 
cross lights, with seats too high or too low for pupils; number without a boys’ 
toilet; without a girls' toilet. 
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Community meetings held to “win the interefc of many in the great task of 
giving our youth an education are among the occasional activities of supervisors. 
In a certain sense many demonstration teachers* meetings perform the dual role 
of professional and community meetings. Inrfeponse to tl^e invitations of county 
superintendents a number of trustees and patrons assemble with the teachers for 
a part or all of the day. At some meetings their number is greater than the num' 
ber of teachers in attendance, generally, however, the number of trustees and 
patrons in attendance at a demonstration meeting is from one-fourth to more than 
one-third as large as the number of teachers'. In addition.*) community meetings 
of this type", a community meeting, in the sense in which the phrase is generally 
used, with a program containing a more popular appeal, is occasionally held 
during the evening following the demonstration meeting. Superintendents and 
supervisors cooperate with patrons in making these meetings contribute to edu- 
cational progress. Moreover, parent-teacher associations occasionally hold meet- 
ings during the supervisor's stay in a county. Reports show that supervisors 

generally attend and participate annually in from two to seven programs spon- 
sored by this organization. 

Summary.— Supervision in Idaho, at the end of its fir* decade, has much to 
its credit. 

(1) County superintendents feel an increasing responsibility for studying the 
. teaching personnel and for improving the quality of teaching. Year by year they 

are doing more school visitation of a constructive nature. 

(2) Teachers are gradually accepting responsibility for reaching satisfactory 
standards of educational achievement and for continuing their own professional 
improvement. This is in part due to the fact that the relatively small number of 
rural teachers in the State makes it possible for Supervisors to establish first-hand 
professional contacts with a large proportion of them every year. It is true in 
Idaho that the mo& isolated teacher knows that her work may be observed during 
the year bya^ professionally competent State educational officer eager to help 
the teactjtfr to do better work. 

(3) Relations between teachers in the field and the faculties of the State normal 
schools have been strengthened. This is true not only of ftaff members especially 
concerned with supervisory problems, but of others as well. Critic teachers in 
the training departments of the State normal schools especially have become 

- definitely conscious of the demands of rural teaching situations in the State. 

(4) Supervisors have done much to create an enlightened public opinion favor- 
able to the development of conditions tending to safeguard the health of rural 
school pupils. The reports reveal that supervisors are convinced of foe necessity 
for bettering the sanitary conditions surrounding pupils in many rural schools; 
and that they are attempting to arouse superintendents and teachers in coopera- 
tion with health authorities to wage a more vigorous campaign in the interests of 

* conserving foe health of rural school pupils. 

- o * 
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